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A CITY SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY ART AND 
MUSICAL CENTER 



JOHN FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
The University of Chicago 



It appears that a considerable amount of leisure is normal for 
the human race, whether savage or civilized. Under the primitive 
conditions in which man's nature was originally shaped, his struggle 
for existence was by no means continuous, especially in easy cli- 
mates. Yet the struggle made it necessary that he possess a supply 
of energy sufficient to overcome all hostile forces during the period 
of greatest stress. The result was that during the periods of 
relaxed struggle, he possessed a very considerable surplus of energy 
that had to be expended in leisure occupations. In our recently 
developed civilization the struggle has been still more relaxed and 
regulated, with the result that most social classes have acquired 
a relatively large amount of leisure. This is especially the case dur- 
ing the last few decades, when the burden of heavy labor has been 
transferred from human shoulders and placed upon labor-saving 
machines. The great mass of the people are emancipated from 
heavy labor for a considerable portion of the day. Where work- 
men are engaged eight hours a day or forty-eight hours per week, 
after allowing twelve hours a day for sleep and meals, there yet 
remains a surplus of thirty-six hours a week to be devoted to leis- 
ure occupations. This is three-quarters of the time given to 
regular economic industry. It is the portion of the man's time 
that is most subject to his own disposition, and it is also probably 
the portion of his time for which he needs the greatest amount of 
education unless he happens to be of the managerial class. As 
a workman, he has directors, foremen, superintendents. As a 
citizen he has political leaders to direct him, and teach him what 
is to be done, as he goes along. As a parent he has the school to 
advise him as to the training of his children and the physician 
to advise him as to the health of the family. But in the matter of 
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recreation he is free to do as he will, and this is therefore the region 
in which men most easily go wrong. Moral education probably 
consists for the most part in education for the right use of leisure. 

Recognition of these matters is responsible for the extremely 
rapid development of civic, social, and recreative centers in our 
larger cities and for the wider use of the school plant by the com- 
munity. The activity of these centers consists for the most part 
of healthy, leisure occupations — quiet games, athletic games, the 
gymnasium, the swimming-pool, the library and reading-room, 
public lectures and entertainments, and the like. 

Among leisure occupations of a healthy sort there is certainly 
none of a wider appeal than music. Its power is recognized by 
both the forces of good and the forces of evil. It is one of the 
chief attractions both of the church and of the saloon. In fact, 
wherever men are gathered together, the pleasures of social inter- 
course are greatly heightened by the influence of stimulating and 
appropriate music. 

Notwithstanding this almost universal appeal of music, it has 
been given relatively little attention in the development of our 
social centers. In Perry's book on The Wider Use of the School 
Plant, for example, in a very complete index of twenty-seven 
pages, "music" is not to be found. It is employed certainly in 
the social centers since chorus classes are not infrequent, pianos 
are common, and occasionally the center has an amateur orchestra 
that furnishes the music for dancing, for theatricals, and for other 
special occasions. But the music in these cases is subsidiary and 
is used not for its own sake or for the development of the musical 
appreciation of the community, but rather as an aid to other 
activities. 

It is probable that the reason for this neglect in large measure 
lies in the presence of a number of obstacles of a serious sort. 
Professional music is expensive as compared with other forms 
of healthy activity that can be introduced; and the musical tradi- 
tions of the community are usually so little developed that a 
permanent, reliable, amateur orchestra can scarcely be developed 
to the proper extent, or held together if once developed. Such 
traditions are matters of long and slow growth. But fortunately 
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when once developed within a community, they are as difficult 
to eradicate as they were to cultivate. 

An example of what is possible in the use of a school as a musical 
center for the community is afforded by the city of Richmond, 
Indiana. This is a small manufacturing city of less than twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, not greatly different from scores of 
other cities of similar size scattered throughout the Middle West. 
The city is fortunate in having had a rather slower and more 
substantial growth than most cities of its size, and in the possession 
of a number of public-spirited men and women of literary, musical, 
and artistic tastes and ability. 

Its school system is not greatly different from the usual type. 
It consists of a number of ward-school buildings containing the 
elementary grades from the first to the sixth. This is followed 
by the junior high school, as it is called, centrally located, contain- 
ing all of the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils of the city. At the 
head of the system is the usual high school. This is housed in a 
new, modern, fireproof building, located within two blocks of the 
heart of the city. In the choice of a site for the new high school, 
consideration was given to the fact that it was to be the chief 
social center of the community. For this purpose it is provided 
with an auditorium capable of seating almost a thousand people, 
and provision has been made for enlarging this auditorium by 
the removal of partitions whenever the growing need demands it. 
The auditorium is placed on the first floor at the front of the build- 
ing, making it easy of access from the street. It is freely open to 
the public for all sorts of purposes except those of a commercial 
or partisan nature. 

This auditorium is the musical center of the city. It is the 
meeting-place of four musical bodies: (1) The People's Symphony 
Orchestra, which meets in this auditorium for four hours' rehearsal 
and public concert every Sunday afternoon from October until 
May; (2) The People's Chorus, consisting of some two hundred 
and fifty voices, which meets regularly one evening per week 
through the year; (3) The High-School Chorus; (4) The High- 
School Orchestra, which furnishes the music for the school assembly 
meetings and for other school gatherings. 
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The Symphony Orchestra is a local organization of sixty-five 
members containing all the instruments of the usual, well-developed 
symphony orchestra. Thirty-five of its members are also members 
of the High-School Orchestra, or are recent graduates of the high 
school. This orchestra of sixty-five is a considerably larger body 
of players than Theodore Thomas had when he made his name 
famous in the seventies and the eighties. Yet they are young men 
and women native to the place and educated in its schools. They 
furnish the city in a voluntary way with a quality of music that 
is not usually to be found outside of our largest cities where it is 
usually so commercialized as to be inaccessible to those most in 
need of development along lines of artistic appreciation. 

The larger city orchestra grew out of the high-school orchestra 
which still continues to be its nucleus, and the leader of which 
has been the guiding spirit of all of the community, musical move- 
ment. The High-School Orchestra consists of fifty-four members 
with an instrumentation as follows : 



10 ist violins 


2 basses 


2 bassoons 


i timpano 


10 2d violins 


5 flutes 


8 cornets 


i drum 


2 violas 


2 oboes 


2 horns 


i piano 


2 cellos 


5 clarinets 


i trombone 





Most of the instruments are owned by the students, but a number 
of the expensive instruments that are of little use except as parts 
of the orchestra have been purchased for the school by the com- 
munity. The initiative was taken by the Commercial Club of 
the city which has been very generous in the support of the move- 
ment. Other instruments have been furnished by the Board of 
Education. This board has been more than usually generous, not 
only in supplying instruments but also in supplying a teacher 
qualified to direct and lead in the musical work not only of the 
schools but also of the larger community. The director of the 
music is, for example, the most highly paid teacher in the city 
system, his salary being in fact only a little less than that of the 
city superintendent of schools. Thus, music in the high school 
receives as much care as mathematics or science or literature and 
is credited toward graduation in the same way. 

The High-School Orchestra was organized some twelve years 
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ago. For eight years the high school has been turning graduates 
out into the community who are trained in skilful execution and 
in musical appreciation. In this way the school has been develop- 
ing musical traditions in all ranks of the community. 

The feeder for the high-school body of players is the junior 
high-school orchestra consisting of seventh- and eighth-grade stu- 
dents. This is the place where they try them out for the first 
time and gather together all of the players of promise, both boys 
and girls. By the time they reach the high school, they have 
"found themselves" on some instrument and have already had 
two years' training in co-operative instrumental exercise. The 
instrumentation of the junior high-school orchestra of last year 
shows the nature of its work: 



4 1 st violins 


1 flute 


2 cornets 


2 drums 


4 2d violins 


2 clarinets 


1 horn 


1 piano 


1 bass 


1 trombone 







With this preliminary two years of training in the junior organi- 
zation, the fifty-four orchestral members of the high school when 
they graduate go out into the community having had some six 
years of systematic, instrumental training. They have reached 
such a stage of proficiency and appreciation that they naturally 
feel a desire for continuing their activities after they have left the 
high school, and have entered upon their vocation. And thus 
the voluntary adult Symphony Orchestra is the logical result of 
the work of the schools. 

Besides the instrumental work the high school offers four years 
of vocal music for which due credit is given toward graduation. 
There is a two-year course in harmony, two years in critical study 
of music, and chorus practice of an indefinite amount through the 
four years of the high school. Mr. Earhart, the musical director, 
in speaking of these courses, says: "The 'critical study' classes 
have for ten years past been turning into the citizenship of the 
town a body of young people who are more than usually informed 
on such facts of musical history, biography, form, and aesthetics 
as contribute to a sympathetic and discriminating understanding 
of music. These young people have also learned to sing and to 
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read not only the notes but the quality, mood, or meaning back 
of the notes. I begin to notice in consequence greater intelligence, 
quicker grasp, and greater love for the work on the part of the 
chorus-singers. The addition of chorus singing to the curriculum 
and the greater number of hours given to the critical study work 
in the high school will hasten our progress in this direction. And 
I should not omit mention of the harmony classes. Many of our 
best chorus-singers and orchestral players owe a large part of 
their superior efficiency to the thorough musical understanding 
that two years work in harmony has given them. " 

The development in Richmond shows what is possible in any 
city. It also shows the need of slow, substantial growth, and that 
these things will not grow of themselves. One sees that in the 
wider use of the school plant where the music is subsidiary only 
or omitted, this is because it is a form of activity not to be devel- 
oped in a day or a year. The schools must turn out a community 
of individuals who are filled with the necessary traditions and 
appreciation, and who are trained in the confident, skilful execu- 
tion that can come only with years of steady, systematic training. 
This is not to be done without a teacher who is willing to work 
for years till his end is reached, irrespective of the hours consumed 
by his daily labors; one who is well paid but who does not meas- 
ure his work by his pay. The teaching must be with the spirit 
not of the pedagogue but of the artist. And in the undeveloped 
stage of musical traditions in our country, such teachers are rare. 

Such a delevopment is needed for the civic, social centers every- 
where. Nothing less will ever be able to offset the attractions of 
the saloon, the beer-garden, the dance-hall, the low-class music- 
halls so-called, and other debasing social agencies, all of which use 
music of some sort as one of the chief sources of attraction. City 
libraries attract relatively few; public lecture courses reach only 
certain limited classes. One visits the civic facilities furnished 
by the small parks system of Chicago, which, by the way, is prob- 
ably the best of its kind in the world, with distinct feelings of 
disappointment. The facilities for healthy recreation of many 
sorts are furnished by these parks and yet the adults of the type 
that most need them are not there. It is to be noticed, however, 
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that when music is employed as the attractive influence, the park 
facilities are found, inadequate for the demands. 

"What our people need," a musician recently said to me, "is 
to hear music, and to hear music. They must hear it regularly 
for months and years in order to develop a proper appreciation 
of proper music. It does not greatly matter what kind they hear 
in the beginning or what kind they demand. Experience has 
shown that where people hear music regularly their tastes develop; 
and they acquire an appreciation for a continually better and 
better quality. The main thing is that they should hear it." 
Mr. Earhart told me that he has permitted the members of the 
high-school orchestra a considerable voice in the choice of com- 
positions to be played, and that while in the beginning there were 
frequent requests for compositions of the crude, popular order, 
at the present time the students very rarely care to experiment 
with anything except music of the better type. And he was of 
the opinion that when the community has opportunities to hear 
all kinds of music that it will gradually come to prefer music of 
the better quality to that of the poorer quality; and standards 
of appreciation once developed do not deteriorate in the particu- 
lar individuals in whom developed. 

Music is used as a leisure occupation by two classes of persons, 
the players or singers, and the auditors. The leaving of musical 
education in our country almost wholly to private initiative has 
resulted in the musical education of such a relatively small pro- 
portion of the population that all or most of the well-trained indi- 
viduals have been drawn off into professional music; and this 
has left the community without musical leadership. But the 
experience of Richmond, in giving in her schools a completer form 
of musical education than most of our cities, has shown the possi- 
bility of developing large and stable, amateur, musical organiza- 
tions of a superior type. And where such individuals exist in so 
great numbers one can conceive of no leisure occupation that 
could be more attractive to them than the exercises and personal 
associations within such voluntary organizations, furnishing the 
community at the same time with a superior kind of music as a 
by-product. In the present agitation for physical education, it 
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ought also to be remembered that there are few forms of in-door, 
physical exercise so beneficial as the vocal exercises of an enthusi- 
astic People's Chorus. 

This high school is not only the community center for music, 
but also for pictorial art. In the construction of the new high- 
school building three large rooms on the top floor were set aside 
as the city's art museum. Art exhibitions are frequent in the 
city and they are held in these art rooms. A number of valuable 
pictures have been contributed to the school by various members 
of the community. The school itself has purchased a number. 
Public-spirited citizens, the owners of valuable pictures, have hung 
many of them in the art room of the high school for the sake of 
aiding in the development of a general appreciation of this form 
of art. For four years during their most susceptible period, the 
youth of the community live under the influence of the best art 
that the city is able to procure. An occasional visit to a city art 
museum is probably of little value in the development of appreci- 
ation where the influences are so tenuous and the individual left 
so passive. One must live with pictures if his spirit is to be trans- 
fused with the spirit of their art. For this reason the method of 
using the city school as the art museum of the city is incomparably 
more effective than the method of placing all the pictures in a 
separate city art museum to be only occasionally visited by the 
few, and by most of these to a degree wholly insufficient for the 
development of any considerable degree of appreciation. Rich- 
mond believes that her art should be a thing functional in the 
lives of her people and not merely a thing to be set apart and occa- 
sionally admired. So far as an art museum is for the education 
of artists primarily it is well for the city to possess one. But so 
far as the city art museum is intended for the education of the 
community in the appreciation of pictorial art, it would be far 
better if the pictures and statues of the city art museum were 
scattered through the various schools of the city. Especially 
would it be effective if they were scattered among the high schools, 
since it is during the adolescent period that art has its greatest 
initial appeal, when the growing individual is most susceptible 
to its influence, and when his appreciations and attitudes are most 
modifiable by its presence. 



